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DETECTION OF LACTIC ACID IN MILK AND CREAM 


H. C. TROY anp PAUL F. SHARP 
Department of Dairy Industry, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Lactic acid is usually the principal acid produced when milk sours. 
For this reason, in America the titratable acidity of milk is often expressed 
as lactic acid. The increase in acidity due to souring is called ‘‘developed’”’ 
or ‘‘real’’ acidity, as contrasted to the ‘‘original’’ acidity of the fresh milk. 
It has been stated many times in the literature that fresh milk contains no 
laetic acid. Our results indicate that if fresh milk contains lactic acid, the 
amount present is not over about 0.002 per cent. A qualitative test show- 
ing the presence of more than this amount would indicate souring. A 
quantitative determination of lactic acid would serve as an indication of the 
degree of souring. 

_ The titratable acidity of fresh milk usually falls between the limits of 
0.12 and 0.20 per cent, although extreme variations ranging from 0.05 to 
0.50 have been reported (2). The great variation in the original acidity 
shows the unreliability of the titratable acidity as an indication of the pres- 
ence of small amounts of developed acidity in unknown samples. Sharp 
and MeInerney (2) have shown that by taking advantage of the relation- 
ship between the pH and titratable acidity, and the influence of developed 
acidity and neutralization on this relation, an indication of the developed 
acidity of the milk can be gained. This method serves if the developed 
acidity amounts to a few hundredths per cent. The bacterial count is also 
useful as an indication of small amounts of acidity in raw milk, but is unre- 
liable in the case of pasteurized milk and cream. 

Controversies between buyer and seller constantly arise as to the fresh- 
ness of dairy products when the titratable acidity is higher than average 
but within the normal range, or when neutralization of the developed acid- 
ity is suspected. These disputes could be settled by a direct determination 
of lactic acid in the product. A direct determination of lactic acid in 
eream would serve as a valuable indicator of its quality, particularly if it 
is to be frozen and stored, since cream may have been neutralized and pas- 
teurized. While a small amount of lactic acid in some of these products 
probably does no harm, it is the other associated bacteriological changes 
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which may be harmful, and the presence of lactic acid serves as an indica- 
tion that such changes have occurred. 

Methods used for the determination of lactic acid after the removal of 
interfering substances may be classified as follows: 


1. Precipitation of the lactie acid as an insoluble salt; for example, 
as zine lactate (quantitative). 
2. Oxidation of lactic acid to some substance more readily deter- 
mined. 
A. Oxidation to acetaldehyde and detection of acetaldehyde by 
a. Color test. 
b. Sulfite binding on distilling (quantitative). 
e. Formation of iodoform on distilling (quantitative }. 
B. Determining CO, formed in partial oxidation (quantitative). 
C. Oxidation to oxalic acid and determining oxalate (qnantita- 
tive). 


The oxidation of lactie acid to acetaldehyde, and the qualitative detee- 
tion of the acetaldehyde by color reactions and its quantitative determina- 
tion by sulfite binding, seemed to be the most promising procedures. For 
this reason the investigations were restricted to a study of these methods. 

A later article will describe the quantitative procedure. The principal 
difficulty arose in the separation of lactic acid from the interfering sub- 
stances which are present in milk, without recourse to complicated pro- 
cedures. 

PROCEDURE 


Place 125 ee. of milk (more if cream is used) in an Erlenmeyer flask. 
Add 1.3 grams of ammonium sulfate for each 2 ee. of water in the product. 
(The water content need be known only approximately.) Heat the mix- 
ture to 70° C., occasionally shaking vigorously to bring all of the ammo- 
nium sulfate into solution. Cool to below 20° C. and filter through a folded 
filter, refiltering the first portion that passes through the filter. Place 75 
ee. of the filtrate in a separatory funnel, add 4 ce. of 5 normal sulfurie acid 
and 75 ee. of ethyl ether, stopper the funnel, and shake vigorously for 2 
minutes. (Much of the ether used in the dairy industry for the gravimetric 
fat determination is not sufficiently pure, but it may be rendered satisfac- 
tory by shaking with water and distilling from an excess of water.) Allow 
the funnel to stand upright until the ether separates into a clear layer, and 
then draw off the water portion. Again shake, allow to stand, and draw 
off the additional water which settles. A third shaking and settling is a 
good practice. 

Remove the stopper, and with a clean, dry cloth wipe the mouth and 
inside of the neck of the funnel clean and dry. Pour the ether into a glass- 
stoppered flask, using great care not to allow a single drop of the water 
phase to flow out with the ether. Add about 0.05 grams of sodium bicar- 
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bonate to the ether in the flask, and shake vigorously. Pour the ether into 
an evaporating dish, and rinse the flask into the dish with 1 or 2 ce. of 
water. Evaporate the ether by setting the dish on warm water. Evapo- 
rate the watery liquid to dryness over a boiling water bath. Twice rinse the 
dish and residue with petroleum ether, using 10 ce. for each rinsing. Warm 
the dish on hot water each time before discarding the ether. 

Place 1 ec. of water in the evaporating dish, and cause it to flow around 
in the dish to dissolve the residue. Pour the solution into a test tube and 
rinse the dish twice into the tube, using about 0.5 cc. of water for each 
rinsing. Carefully evaporate the water from the test tube by holding it 
in a flame while shaking to avoid spattering. Stop the evaporation when 
about 0.25 ce. remains. Cool and add 2.5 ce. of concentrated sulfurie acid 
(sp. gr. 1.84). Place the tube in boiling water for 1.75 minutes, cool, and 
add one drop of guiacol reagent (10 per cent of guiacol in aldehyde-free 
ethyl aleohol). 

A bright purplish-red color developing in a few minutes, which grows 
to a more intense and darker red on long standing, shows the presence of 
lactie acid in the milk. 

This color test for lactie acid was described by Denigés (1). To gain 
experience and confidence, a sample of milk known to be fresh should be 
divided into three parts. To the first part add enough lactic acid to make 
0.01 per cent, to the second enough to make 0.002 per cent, and add none 
to the third. Carry out the test for lactic acid on the three parts. 


DISCUSSION 


Before obtaining from milk an extract suitable for the application of 
Denigés’ test, we tried many reagents for the precipitation of the proteins, 
but the filtrates obtained, as well as the original milk, when vigorously 
shaken with the ether formed emulsions which did not break even on long 
standing. Finally ammonium sulfate proved to be satisfactory, the emul- 
sions obtained with the filtrates from milk and cream breaking within a few 
minutes, and the emulsions obtained with the filtrates from manufactured 
products, such as condensed milk, dried milk, and ice cream, breaking in 
from 15 to 45 minutes. Ammonium sulfate has other advantages, in that 
it increases the density of the water phase, causing more rapid settling; and 
it changes the water-ether distribution coefficient of lactic acid from about 
10:1 to about 5:1, thereby increasing the amount of lactic acid which 
passes to the ether. Several other immiscible liquids were tried, but none 
gave as satisfactory results as ethyl ether. The petroleum ether extraction 
of the residue in the evaporating dish serves to remove a trace of fatty 
material which is not retained on the filter. When carried out with suffi- 
cient care, a recognizable color difference between a blank on fresh milk 
and fresh milk to which has been added 0.002 per cent of lactic acid can 
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be detected. A very distinct color is obtained with 0.01 per cent. Several 
other substances have been used to produce a color with acetaldehyde. A 
number of these were tried, but guiacol appeared to be the most satisfactory. 

The possibility of developing this procedure into a quantitative colori- 
metric method was considered, but it appeared that the variables might be 
too difficult to control in a satisfactorily quantitative manner. Some idea 
of the amount of lactic acid present ean be obtained, however, from the 
intensity of the color. The amounts of milk, milk filtrate, and ether can 
be reduced proportionately if less sensitivity is desired. The greatest 
liability of error is due to the carry over of drops of the water phase in 
pouring the ether from the separatory funnel. Proteins, fat, and lactose 
give color reactions if present in the test tube. 

This method is applicable to milk, cream, dried milk, condensed milk, 
evaporated milk, and simple vanilla ice cream, whether neutralized or not. 
It is not applicable to chocolate ice cream, and possibly some of the fruits 
and other flavoring materials would contain ether-soluble materials which 
might interfere. 

SUMMARY 


The steps involved are saturation with ammonium sulfate, filtering, 
shaking the filtrate with ethyl ether, separation of the ether layer, neutrali- 
zation of the acid with alkali, evaporation of the ether, washing of the ethyl 
ether residue with petroleum ether, taking up the residue with water, heat- 
ing with sulfuric acid, cooling, and adding guiacol (Denigés test). A red 
color indicates lactic acid. With care the test is sensitive down to about 
0.002 per cent of lactie acid in the milk. 
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THE NUTRITIONAL VALUE OF MILKS—RAW vs. PASTEURIZED 
AND SUMMER vs. WINTER 


C. A. ELVEHJEM anp E. B. HART 
Department of Agricultural Chemistry, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


AND 


H. C. JACKSON anp K. G. WECKEL 
Department of Dairy Industry, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


The consumption of milk by both children and adults has increased in 
recent years. Along with this increase in the use of milk has come a greater 
reliance upon pasteurization as a safeguard against milk-borne diseases. It 
has been estimated (1) that in the United States over 87.5 per cent of the 
milk used in cities of 10,000 population and over is pasteurized. 

Studies on the changes produced in milk by pasteurization are as old as 
the process itself. The question of whether pasteurized milk is equal nutri- 
tionally to raw milk is far from settled at the present time, and each new 
investigation seems to increase the discordance in results. Some of the 
reported work is valueless because it was sponsored by parties either opposed 
to or in favor of pasteurized milk. It is impossible to attempt a review of 
the existing literature on the subject in this short paper. A comprehensive 
review has been published recently by Stirling and Blackwood (2) of the 
Hannah Dairy Research Institute. 

Theoretically it should be very simple to measure the biological value of 
all the nutrients in pasteurized milk and compare these values with those 
obtained with raw milk. In practice we find this method very difficult 
because we are probably not aware of all the nutrient factors in milk and 
because assay of some of the known factors is far from easy. The study 
of raw and pasteurized milks would be greatly simplified if the milk could 
be used as the sole source of the majority of the nutrients. This is now 
possible due to the fact that milk can be mineralized with iron, copper, and 
manganese and thereby rendered complete for normal animal growth. 
Kemmerer, Elvehjem, Hart, and Fargo (3) showed that rats reared from 
weaning on whole cow’s milk mineralized with iron, copper, and manganese 
grew from 60-200 gm. in 36 days, a growth which is comparable in every 
way with the growth of rats on a natural ration. 

Krauss, Erb and Washburn (4) found no difference in the rate of 
growth of rats fed raw and pasteurized milk supplemented with iron and 
copper. However, their animals showed a very slow rate of growth due to 
the absence of manganese and this slow growth may have reduced the 
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requirements sufficiently to prevent the demonstration of any limitations 
in the treated milk. 

In this paper we wish to present results obtained by feeding mineralized 
raw and pasteurized milk produced during the fall, winter, and spring 
months. We want to emphasize that the method which we have used does 
not give the quantitative destruction or inactivation of any individual com- 
ponent due to the heat, but it does demonstrate whether pasteurization 
alters the milk sufficiently to prevent it from supplying the nutrients which 
we rely upon milk to furnish. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


The milk used throughout these experiments was received directly from 
the University of Wisconsin dairy each day. The source of milk was from 
approximately twenty farmers who sell their milk to the dairy. It was 
typical market type and contained about 3.7 per cent fat. One-half of the 
milk was pasteurized in the University dairy before bringing it to the labo- 
ratory. In the pasteurization process the milk was heated to 145° F. in 
a vat and held at that temperature for 30 minutes.* It was then cooled 
over a surface cooler to 40° F. The two milks were therefore identical 
except for the pasteurization process. 

The first feeding trial, which will be described in detail, was started 
October 26, 1932. Three litters of six rats each were taken from the stock 
colony at weaning. The litters were divided as equally as possible accord- 
ing to weight and sex into two groups, one for the raw milk and one for the 
pasteurized. Each animal was put in an individual wire bottom cage and 
fed nothing but the milk supplemented with iron, copper, and manganese. 

The iron was supplied as ferrie chloride, the copper and manganese as 
the sulfates. The minerals were administered as follows: 

First week: 0.5 mg. Fe+0.05 mg. Cu per rat daily in milk. 

Second week: 0.5 mg. — mg. Cu+0.04 mg. Mn per rat daily 

in milk. 
Third week: 1.5 mg. Fe+0.15 mg. Cu+0.15 mg. Mn per 100 ee. of 
milk. 
The rate of mineralization outlined for the third week was continued 
throughout the duration of the experiment. The animals were fed ad 
libitum but during the first 2 weeks the minerals were placed in a small 
amount of milk fed in the morning and additional milk supplied in the 
evening. Beginning the 3rd week 35 ec. of mineralized milk were supplied 
in the morning and additional untreated milk in the evening depending 
upon the amount consumed the previous day. By this method consump- 
tion records were kept without leaving a great deal of unconsumed milk in 
the dishes over night. The animals were weighed weekly. 

*Cherry-Burrell spray type pasteurizer used. Temperature manually controlled. 

Recording thermometer used. 
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All animals except one (Rat 805) grew exceedingly well on these diets 
and remained on the experiment for a period of 30 weeks. Rat 805 
became sick during the fourth week and upon autopsy showed an enlarged 
and highly pigmented liver. Growth curves for two male and two female 
rats on mineralized raw milk and a like number on mineralized pasteurized 
milk are given in Chart I. The males grew from 60 to 200 gm. in about 
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Growth curves for rats grown on mineralized raw and pasteurized milk. The solid 
line indicates raw milk and the broken line pasteurized milk. 


28 days, which is somewhat better growth than previously reported (3). 
It is readily seen from these curves that there is no difference in the 
growth of the rats on the pasteurized and raw milks. The fact that the 
rats on the pasteurized milk grew very well and were maintained for a 
period of 30 weeks demonstrates that there is no serious deficiency due to 
the heat treatment. 

An idea of the physical condition of the animals may be gained from 
Fig. 1 showing the picture of Rat 791 on raw milk and Rat 796 on pas- 
teurized milk. They had been on the milk diet nine weeks at the time the 
picture was taken and weighed within one gram of each other. They were 
in good flesh, their coats were smooth and sleek and their eyes bright. 

When the animals had been on the experiment 10 weeks (14 weeks old) 
ovulation studies were made on the females by vaginal smears. All animals 
ovulated normally. Some of the animals were allowed to mate with pro- 
duction of young as may be seen from the growth record of Rat 794. 
Reproduction studies will not be included in this paper. 

The only abnormal condition which we observed was the presence of 
some respiratory trouble during March and April. However, there was no 
indication that the animals on pasteurized milk were more susceptible, in 
fact Rats 792 and 801 both on raw milk had the most severe attacks. 
Although the temperature of our laboratory was kept very constant, the 
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Fic. 1. Photograph of two rats fed mineralized milk for nine weeks. Rat 791 
(left) received raw milk reinforced with iron, copper, and manganese. Rat 796 (right) 
received pasteurized milk plus iron, copper, and manganese. 


respiratory troubles might have been due to drafts. However, we were 
more inclined to believe that the difficulty was associated with some change 
in the winter supply of the milk. A second series of rats was started there- 
fore on April 21, 1933. The experimental procedure was identical with 
that described for the first series. At this time of the year none of the 
animals grew quite as rapidly as those started in the fall and the animals 
receiving the raw milk made considerably better gains than those on pas- 
teurized milk. This difference is represented in Table 1 which shows the 


TABLE 1 
Average daily gains in grams during the first six weeks of rats started in October and 
in April, 1932-1933 


RAW | PASTEURIZED 
OF STARTING EXPERIMENT 
Males Females Males | Females 
October 26, 1932 4.55 3.04 4.36 3.04 
April 21, 1933 . 4.00 2.66 3.49 | 1.91 


average daily gain for the males and females during the first six weeks of 
each experiment. 

Due to a very uneven distribution of sex in the litters used in the second 
experiment the number of animals in the male group receiving raw milk 
was reduced to one. In spite of this there seems to be no question but 
what the difference in growth between the fall and winter experiment is 
significant in all groups. This difference must be due to a seasonal varia- 
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tion in the milk. In order to test this suggestion more carefully three 
series of experiments were conducted during the past year. 

The milk was obtained again from the University dairy. The average 
fat content varied from 3.67 per cent during the fall to 3.7 per cent in the 
spring. The rats were started on the following dates: October 14, 1933; 
December 27, 1933; and February 6, 1934. The average daily gains during 
the first six weeks for the different groups are given in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
Average daily gains in grams during the first six weeks of rats started in October, 


December and February, 1933-1934 


RAW PASTEURIZED 
TIME OF STARTING EXPERIMENT —_ 
Males | Females Males | Females 
October 14, 1938 ...... 419 | 288 390 | 259 
December 27, 1933 3.32 2.11 1.96 2.52 
February 6, 1934 ....... | 2.45 | 3.14 | 114 | 2.12 


The rats started in October (1933) gave results quite similar to those 
obtained in October, 1932. Both the males and females grew a little slower 
and the differences between the raw and pasteurized milk were slightly 
greater than in the earlier series, but the differences cannot be considered 
significant. However, in the experiments started in December and Feb- 
ruary very significant differences are evident. In the case of the male rats 
there is a progressive decrease in the daily rate of growth from 4.19 to 
2.45 gms. for the raw milk and from 3.90 to 1.14 gms. for the pasteurized 
milk. The females show some indication that the winter milk is of poorer 
quality than the summer milk. However, the results are not as uniform 
as for the males, and the females do not show the extremely poor growth 
in the February experiment that the males do. This we believe is due to 
the fact that the females do not grow as fast and therefore do not need as 
much of the factor or factors which winter milk is deficient in. Whatever 
the limiting factor is in winter milk, the deficiency is undoubtedly a relative 
one. Thus it is decreased sufficiently during winter feeding to have a very 
drastic effect upon the males which have a tendency to grow faster, but not 
enough to produce an equal growth impairment in females. The fact is 
further emphasized in the case of pasteurized milk. The milk produced 
in October and November, when the cows still have a store of nutrients 
from the summer feeding period, contains a fairly adequate supply of all 
needed nutrients. At this period, although pasteurization may destroy a 
small amount of certain constituents, the amount remaining is still suffi- 
cient to allow the animal an adequate supply. However, in December the 
supply of essential factors is reduced in the original raw milk and pas- 
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teurization will now increase the deficiency. Thus we have a decrease in 
the rate of growth of the males from 3.32 to 1.96 gm. per day due to the 
heat treatment. In February the raw milk allows a growth of only 2.45 
gm. daily and pasteurization reduces the growth rate to 1.14 gm. It should 
be noted that the females on the pasteurized milk in both the second and 
third experiments grew faster than the males. This is further indication 
that the deficiency is more readily demonstrated in males than in females. 

The female rats on raw milk during the February experiment also grew 
faster than the males but two of the rats in this group grew exceedingly 
well and raised the average. In this connection we might mention a test 
made on milk produced by two cows in the University herd and brought 
directly to the laboratory. This experiment was also started February 6 
and the average growth for the males was 2.62 gm. which is almost identical 
with 2.45 found for the commercial milk at this time of the year. The 
average growth for the females was 2.65, which is lower than the 3.14 value 
but more in line with the other results for the females. 

Season or the kind of feed ingested by the cow, therefore, has a much 
greater effect upon the nutritive value of milk than does pasteurization. 
Pasteurization will aggravate the deficiency of a poor milk, but a good milk, 
one produced when the cow is receiving an abundance of green feed con- 
taining certain essential factors, is little affected by pasteurization. Our 
problem therefore becomes one of producing a milk so complete that slight 
changes due to pasteurization have no effect on the nutritive quality. 


DISCUSSION 


The lack of any noticeable destructive action due to pasteurization of a 
good quality milk obtained in our studies with rats is in accord with the 
general conclusions reached in extensive studies with children in this coun- 
try (1) and in Seotland (5). The Lanarkshire studies have been criticized, 
but a recent reexamination of the data by Elderton (6) substantiates the 
original conclusion that ‘‘There is no evidence that raw milk has an advan- 
tage over pasteurized or pasteurized over raw in increasing growth when 
the two are directly compared on this selected material.’’ 

The deficiency of winter produced milk and the increase in this defi- 
ciency due to pasteurization observed with rats indicates that there is a 
definite change in the composition of the milk during the winter period. 
Although it is well known that the amount of certain vitamins in milk 
varies with the season, it is difficult from our present results to determine 
what specific factors may be responsible for the gross changes observed. 
Vitamin C may be disregarded because rats do not require this factor pre- 
formed in the diet. Since a few of our animals suffered from respiratory 
troubles, it might be suggested that we were dealing with a vitamin A 
deficiency. However, there is no indication that our rats were receiving a 
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limited supply of this factor. In a recent paper Baumann, Steenbock, 
Beeson, and Rupel (7) calculated the vitamin A activity of Holstein milk 
produced in the University dairy herd to be approximately 21 International 
units per gram of butter fat when the cows were on winter feed. The rats 
showing growth impairment in our studies would therefore be ingesting at 
least 50-60 International units daily. 

In order to demonstrate that the presence of the minerals had no de- 
structive action on vitamin A, the carotene and vitamin A content of a 
sample milk was determined before mineralization and a similar sample 
after the milk had been mineralized and allowed to stand 24 hours. The 
values before mineralization were 7.5 gamma of carotene and 7.5 gamma 
vitamin A per gram of butterfat and after mineralization the value was 
7.5 gamma carotene and 6.5 gamma vitamin A. Thus there was no inactiva- 
tion due to the presence of the metals. 

Krauss, Erb, and Washburn (4) found a destruction of about 25 per 
cent of the original vitamin B content of milk due to pasteurization. How- 
ever there is no indication that either the B or G content of milk varies 
with seasonal change. Gunderson and Steenbock (8) concluded that the 
vitamin B content of milk was under physiological control and Dutcher, 
Guerrant and McKelvey (9) conclude in a recent paper that the vitamin 
B and G potency of raw milk is remarkably constant throughout the year. 
It is possible that the difference in winter and summer milk may be asso- 
ciated with change in the vitamin B, content but further work is necessary 
before any definite relationship can be established. 

The studies which we have conducted so far suggest that the rate of 
growth of male rats on mineralized milk is an excellent measure of changes 
in the nutritive value of that milk. This method may be of considerable 
importance in measuring the value of milks produced by cows fed artifi- 
cially dried hays and legumes preserved by the A. I. V. process during the 
winter months. 

SUMMARY 

1. Rats started on experiment in October and grown on mineralized raw 
milk and mineralized pasteurized milk showed no differences in growth or 
development over a period of 30 weeks. 

2. The average daily gains during the first six weeks for rats on mineral- 
ized raw milk were less for the animals started in April than those started 
in October. In April the rate of growth for rats on pasteurized milk was 
inferior to that obtained on raw milk. 

3. A decrease was observed in the daily rate of growth in male rats on 
mineralized milk from 4.19 gm. for milk produced in October to 3.32 gm. 
for milk produced in December to 2.45 gm. for milk produced in February. 
The decrease for male rats on pasteurized milk for the same periods was 
3.90 to 1.96 and to 1.14 gm. The female rats showed some decrease in 
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growth on winter milk but the impairment in growth during this period 
was not nearly as great as that observed in the case of the male rats. 

4. The kind of feed ingested by the cow has a greater effect upon the 
nutritive value of milk than does pasteurization. 

5. Pasteurization has practically no detrimental effect, as measured with 
rats, upon the nutritive value of a milk of high nutritive quality but may 
further decrease the value of a milk of low nutritive quality. 
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THE IODINE CONTENT OF MILK AS AFFECTED BY FEEDING 
IODIZED DRY MILK* 


ZAIDA M. HANFORD anp G. C. SUPPLEE 
The Dry Milk Company Research Laboratories, Bainbridge, N. Y. 
AND 
L. T. WILSON 
Walker-Gordon Laboratory Company, Inc., Plainsboro, New Jersey 


Interest brought about by the ever increasing usefulness of iodine in 
veterinary, as well as in human medicine, has resulted in considerable ex- 
perimental work; however, conflicting reports on the value of feeding 
iodine to farm animals (1—5) have been numerous. Orr, Crichton and Mid- 
dleton (1) fed calves three grams daily without harmful effects, but Forbes 
et al. (4) fed only ten milligrams per 100 pounds of body weight to calves 
with resulting rough coat and digestive disturbances. Malon, DuToit and 
Groenewald (3) believe that twenty milligrams per day for a year was 
responsible for the decreased birth rate and low vitality of lambs; whereas 
Veghelyi (5) has been able to show increased rate of growth and wool yield 
in sheep fed approximately one gram iodine daily. Orr and Leitch (6) in- 
dicate, as a possible cause of some of these discrepancies, that secondary con- 
ditions, character of diet in particular, may affect the metabolism of iodine 
very greatly. Those who have interested themselves in the question seem 
quite in agreement that iodine fed even to cows not suffering from iodine 
deficiency affects the milk yield favorably (7-10). 

Iodine, like certain other constituents of the diet enters into the milk 
and seems to be transmitted according to the amount ingested (11-15). 
This fact seems to have suggested to several workers the possibility of pro- 
ducing a naturally combined organic form of iodine for human use, al- 
though what concentration of iodine may be attained in milk by feeding 
iodine to cattle, or what amount may be advisable does not find entire agree- 
ment among them. Wendt (16) states that it is difficult to increase the 
iodine content of milk beyond 100 parts per billion. However, others have 
been able to increase this value to a much higher level; McHargue (17) re- 
ports 400 parts per billion after feeding 100 milligram doses and Forbes 
et al. (4) have found that feeding 1.2, grams per day yields milk and cream 
with a relatively high iodine content but with objectionable odor. 

Most of the literature heretofore, has dealt with the concentration of 
iodine in the milk (2, 15, 17, 18, 19) or the partition of iodine among the 
milk constituents (20-26). Table 1 shows data presented by various in- 
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vestigators with recoveries as calculated by assuming average milk yield 
where actual milk yield was not indicated, or average food intake where 
that was not specified. Krauss and Monroe (27) state that ‘‘only 10 to 15% 
of the iodine appears in the milk.’’ This seems to be a higher return than 
is shown by other published data. 


TABLE 1 
Iodine recovered in milk as indicated by published data 
IODINE IODINE BALANCE PER COW PER DAY 
CONCEN- - 
MILK intake in milk in milk 
(p.p.b.) (mgs.) (mgs.) (per cent) 
Erf (2) 333 499.0 2.780 0.550 
McHargue (17) 400 76.5 3.200 | 4.100 
Monroe (19) 100 765.0 1.178 0.154 
Krauss & Monroe (27) 500 76.5 4.170 5.400 
Corrie (15) , | 700 76.5 7.000 9.150 
Scharrer & Schwaibold (23) 2120 459.0 21.200 | 4.620 


Attempts to prove the relative efficiency of organic and inorganic iodides 
as a source of iodine in animal nutrition have not been entirely satisfactory 
(2, 27) and it appears that although the inorganic form may be made effi- 
cient by means of proper diet the organic form requires less consideration 
of secondary factors. 

The primary object of the work summarized in this paper was to deter- 
mine not only the iodine content of the milk of cows fed controlled and 
known amounts of an organic iodine but also the percentage of iodine 
recovered in the milk as affected by season and period of lactation. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Experimental groups of cows at the Walker-Gordon farms were fed 
iodized dry milk containing predetermined amounts of iodine in conjune- 
tion with a normal stall ration consisting of roughage and concentrate. 
Iodine Suspensoid (Merck) was added to skimmed milk in such concentra- 
tions as to provide, when the milk was dried (28) and mixed in the con- 
centrate, an empirical daily dosage of 50 milligrams or 250 milligrams of 
iodine per cow. This scheduled daily intake was not strictly adhered to how- 
ever, as practical considerations in feeding management dictated slight de- 
partures in accordance with the milk produced by individual animals. Con- 
trol groups were maintained on the normal stall ration free from added 
iodine. The cows under observation, including the controls, were not sub- 
jected to the fluctuations in feeding regimen to which the average producing 
herd is subject during transition from stall to pasture feeding and vice 
versa. Each of the groups were divided; one sub-group was composed of 
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animals in the early period of lactation and the other included only ani- 
mals at a relatively advanced stage of lactation. Samples of the mixed 
CHART I. 
IODINE INTAKE AND OUTPUT PER COW PER DAY IN MGS. 
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milk were taken for iodine determinations immediately before the experi- 
mental feeding was started and again after 10 days, 2 months, 3 months, 
6 months, and 9 months. Cows receiving 250 milligrams per day were dis- 
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continued after the second month. No objectionable flavor or odor was re- 
ported in the milk. A modification of the Remington-McClendon method 


CHART II. 
IODINE INTAKE AND OUTPUT PER COW PER DAY IN MGS. 
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(29) was used for the iodine determinations. The summarized results from 
this controlled series of feeding experiments are shown in table 2. (Charts 
I, II and III). 
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There is some slight indication that non-pregnant cows early in lactation 
return a smaller proportion of ingested iodine in their milk than do those 
in an advanced stage of lactation. (Cows of less than 15 days’ lactation have 
not been included because of the possible abnormal iodine content of the 
colostrum (30)). This relationship while not marked, nevertheless, seems 
to be consistent. Further work with groups more carefully selected as to 
stage of lactation and pregnancy must be done before definite quantitative 
conclusions may be reached. 

CHART III. 


PERCENTAGE IODINE RECOVERED IN MILK ACCORDING TO -SEASON 
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The effect of season on the iodine content of milk, as well as on the per- 
centage of iodine recovered in the milk is very distinet. Not only is the 
concentration of iodine in the summer milk of cows receiving the iodine sup- 
plement lower than that in the winter milk, but this relationship also holds 
true for the control groups not receiving the iodized milk supplement. 
Similar seasonal variations had been noted previously in the mixed milk of 
herds in the intensive producing areas of Wisconsin and New York (31). 
These earlier data obtained from the mixed milk of many herds has been 
summarized on the basis of the milligrams of iodine secreted in the milk per 
cow per day, using the average production per day per cow as the basis of 
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computation. The summary is shown in table 3 (Chart IT). Change from 
pasture to stall feeding, as well as climatic conditions during the summer 
and winter months could have contributed to the results shown by these 
earlier data. The controlled feeding experiments at the Walker-Gordon 
Farms, however, preclude the effect of such change in feeding regimen as 
the direct cause of the relatively lower recovery during the warmer season. 


TABLE 3 
Daily iodine output per cow in the milk of Wisconsin and New York herds 


WISCONSIN NEW YORK 
Iodine concen- Daily iodine Iodine concen- Daily iodine 
Date tration in output per Date tration in output per 
liquid milk cow liquid milk cow 
(p.p.b.) (mgs. ) (p.p.b.) (mgs.) 
1/7/30 38.8 0.480 1/16/32 38.9 0.486 
4/8/30 31.6 0.390 4/8/32 23.5 0.294 
4/17/30 39.5 0.487 4/15/32 | 24.5 0.306 
4/22/32 33.5 | 0.419 
6/16/30 17.1 0.212 6/10/32 13.1 | 0.164 
9/9/30 33.8 0.418 9/10/31 15.7 | 0.196 
9/11/31 14.7 | 0.184 
12/7/30 32.6 0.404 12/17/31 35.0 0.430 
12/21/31 39.2 0.490 


Detailed analysis of the data obtained during a survey of the iodine con- 
tent of milk produced in South Carolina (31) also shows a definite ten- 
dency toward a lower iodine content of the milk and a lower percentage 
recovery during the warmer months of the year. The seasonal fluctuation, 
however, is not as great as noted in the milk produced in the North. 
(Table 4; Charts IT and ITI.) 


TABLE 4 
Average iodine recovered in milk produced in South Carolina (31) 
IODINE BALANCE PER COW PER DAY 
IODINE CONCEN- 

MONTH TRATION IN recev- Iodine recev- 
LIQUID MILK Iodine intake ered in milk ered in milk 
(p.p.b.) (mgs.) | (mgs.) (per cent) 

January ....... 61.3 2.14 0.41 20.67 

March 73.8 3.80 0.48 14.50 

May . a 47.2 4.27 0.29 6.26 

September .. 94.3 5.88 | 0.56 9.00 


SUMMARY 


A critical inspection of the data presented herein shows substantial and 
consistent agreement in the trend of iodine recovery in the milk as affected 
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by seasonal or environmental conditions. The data have been collected at 
stated intervals over a period of three years in four different states. The 
records as shown in the tables and graphs represent numerous iodine deter- 
minations on the composited milk from thousands of cows, as well as numer- 
ous iodine determinations on composite feed samples and individual con- 
stituents of the ration. 

The percentage of iodine recovered in the milk at comparable periods 
is essentially of the same magnitude, irrespective of whether the iodine in- 
gested is in such a form as that naturally occurring in ration constituents 
produced on high iodine soils, as in South Carolina, that naturally oecur- 
ring in normal ration constituents grown in other areas, or that supplied in 
the form of iodized dry milk. 

The output of iodine in the milk per cow per day does not parallel the 
iodine ingested, irrespective of the intake level or form in which it is in- 
gested, insofar as the data presented herein indicate. Nevertheless, the 
iodine concentration, as well as the total iodine output of the milk, is dis- 
tinetly influenced and increased when an organic iodide supplement such as 
iodized dry milk is fed. It appears that the lack of a parallel relationship 
between the total iodine output and the percentage recovery in the milk on 
the one hand, and iodine ingested on the other, may be due primarily to 
environmental conditions prevailing during the relatively warm and cold 
seasons of the year. A distinctly lower total output and lower percentage 
recovery was found in all territories covered by these studies during the 
warm months. 
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CONTROLLING PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF HIGH 
SOLIDS MIXES* 


M. J. MACK** 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst 


The sale of ice cream having a relatively high total solids content is 
increasing rapidly in the New England States. For the past several years 
the popularity of ice creams with 18 and 20 per cent butterfat has grown 
steadily. At the present time these rich ice creams are a considerable 
part of the total volume of ice cream made in the New England sector. 

This high solids ice cream was first sold almost entirely by small ice 
cream companies attempting to market a high quality product. These 
companies retailed the bulk of their product through attractive stores or 
dairy cottages located in densely populated areas or along heavily traveled 
highways. Public demand was created for this type of ice cream and now 
practically all ice cream companies make the product. Lower ingredient 
costs probably have stimulated the manufacture of rich ice creams. Public 
preference for the product is largely due to its rich, creamy flavor and the 
entire absence of a ‘‘serum solids’’ taste since powdered or condensed milk 
produets are used sparingly or not at all. 

Variations in fat content from 16 to 25 per cent, with occasional ice 
creams running even higher, have been observed in the past few years. At 
the present time, however, the industry seems to be standardizing on 18 and 
20 per cent butterfat, more often 20 per cent, for high fat ice creams. For 
this reason the work reported here has been confined to ice creams of 18 and 
20 per cent butterfat. 

In a previous publication’ of the Massachusetts State College several 
problems arising in the manufacture of high butterfat ice creams were dis- 
cussed and solutions were suggested. However, three serious problems 
remained unanswered ; one was an excessive viscosity which interferes with 
efficient homogenization, cooling, freezing, and packaging; the second was 
a very unsatisfactory melting appearance; and the third, a crumbly body 
which makes serving of the ice cream difficult. All these difficulties became 
even more serious when butter, frozen cream, or plastic cream were sub- 
stituted for sweet cream. In fact, many manufacturers use only sweet 
cream and whole milk as sources of fat in order to minimize the difficulties 
just enumerated. 

Received for publication July 31, 1934. 
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In this study an attempt has been made to solve the previously men- 
tioned problems to the extent that any desired combination of butterfat 
sources might be used in high solids mixes without impairment of the 
finished product. Commonly accepted procedures were used throughout 
the work in processing, freezing, hardening, judging, and in making the 
necessary laboratory determinations. Any deviation from accepted proce- 
dures will be mentioned in the discussion of experimental results. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


When high solids mixes are made, following the usual processing meth- 
ods, so great a viscosity results after homogenization that the mix thickens 
on the surface cooler to the extent that a temperature of 50° F. or lower 
cannot be secured. Consequently many manufacturers decrease the homo- 
genization pressure to 800 to 1000 pounds for a 20 per cent fat mix. At 
this low pressure the fat is not emulsified sufficiently to secure a smooth 
texture and prevent churning of the fat when freezing is too slow. In 
preliminary trials it was found that high pasteurization and homogeniza- 
tion temperatures (160 to 165° F.) decreased the viscosity only to a limited 
extent. The practice of two-stage homogenization, which largely destroys 
clumping in mixes of average composition, has only a slight effect in 
decreasing viscosity in high fat mixes. Microscopic examinations revealed 
that clumping after two-stage homogenization was sufficiently extensive 
to cause the extremely high viscosity of these mixes. In the study pre- 
viously cited, data were given to show that butter, frozen cream, and plastic 
cream could be substituted for sweet cream by first making a ‘‘ reconstructed 
eream’’ (emulsifying the butter, ete., in skim milk or whole milk by homo- 
genization at a pressure of 1000 pounds and a temperature of 145° F.) 
which is used in the mix in the same way that sweet cream is utilized. 
This method has the disadvantage of being time consuming and laborious. 
Furthermore, it does not solve the problem of excessive viscosity which 
often is troublesome when sweet cream is used as the source of fat. In this 
experiment viscosity has been controllled successfully by passing the mix 
through three homogenizing valves (Fig. 1). 

An examination of tables 1 and 2 reveals that reasonably high homog- 
enization pressures can be used with high fat mixes even when butter 
is the chief source of fat if three-stage homogenization is practiced. Mixes 
1 and 2, (one- and two-stage pressures), in either series were so viscous 
that they could not be cooled satisfactorily and the high viscosity interfered 
with every subsequent operation. However, mix No. 3, three pressures, had 
the viscosity of a product of average composition. The use of the first and 
third valves (Mix No. 4) decreased viscosity considerably but microscopic 
examinations revealed that the fat was improperly emulsified. The pres- 
ence of .many extremely large globules probably accounts for the poorer 
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Fic. 1. The homogenizer used in this experiment was a two-stage machine made by 
the Manton-Gaulin Manufacturing Company. The third stage, as is shown in the illus- 
tration, consisted of a pressure reducing valve (known as the Snow Viscosity Regula- 
tor). This valve was placed in the discharge line from the homogenizer. 


quality of Mix No. 4 when compared with No. 3. A few of these large 
globules are visible in the accompanying photomicrograph. The great 
difference in viscosity between mixes 2 and 3 (expressed in °M at 68° F. 
with the MeMichael Viscosimeter, No. 30 wire) clearly indicates the effec- 
tiveness of the third valve in decreasing viscosity. 
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Reduction of viscosity by three-stage homogenization makes it possible 
to cool the mix 5 or 6° F. colder. This in itself means less viscosity increase 
during aging.* The lower viscosity and greater dispersion of the butterfat 
undoubtedly account for the slightly faster freezing of the mixes homog- 
enized through three valves. Faster freezing and more thorough distri- 
bution of fat probably are the causal factors in improving the texture and 
melting appearance of the ice cream subjected to three-stage homogeniza- 
tion. 

Freezing trials have been checked on a direct expansion freezer which 
finishes a batch in about 25 per cent less time than the brine freezer used 
regularly in this experiment. With the more efficient freezer very little 
freezing time was saved by three-stage homogenization of the mix. How- 
ever, the ice cream could be drawn from the freezer at a slightly lower 
temperature, which in itself is conducive to superior texture. 

Microscopie examination of dilute solutions of mix in distilled water 
(1-100 dilution) revealed that three-stage homogenization produced an 
emulsion of uniformly small fat globules with clumping almost entirely 
absent. The few clumps which were present were extremely small, con- 
sisting of only a few fat globules to a clump. The photomicrographs fully 
substantiate this statement. (See Figure 2). Mixes 1 and 2 were so much 
alike under the microscope that a photograph of No. 2 only is included. 
The picture of No. 4 (2000 lbs. 1st stage and 150 lbs. 3rd stage) shows the 
presence of some very large globules, indicating that this method of homo- 
genization did not thoroughly disperse the butterfat. 

The melting appearance of ice cream high in butterfat is almost certain 
to be undesirable unless precautions are taken to avoid this difficulty. The 
ice cream often does not melt, appears ‘‘curdled’’ or ‘‘feathered,’’ and 
‘*wheys off.’’ The appearance is more suggestive of a whipped cream than 
ice cream. The unusually high ratio of fat to serum solids undoubtedly 
decreases the stability of the proteins, causing the feathery appearance and 
the whey separation, while the high percentage of fat tends to make the 
product rigid. However, the fat to serum solids ratio cannot be corrected 
by increasing the serum solids because the total solids content is already 
high and the increase in lactose concentration would hasten the occurrence 
of ‘‘sandiness.’’ Therefore correction of the melting appearance must be 
accomplished in some other way. The homogenization treatment previously 
discussed (three successife pressures) improves the melting characteristics 
somewhat. Increasing the sugar content by one to two per cent entirely 
corrects the melting appearance. The lower freezing point and higher 
soluble solids content thus secured bring about normal! melting. 


2W. S. Mueller, 1933. Aging Effects on Gelatin Dispersions. Jour. Ind. & Eng. 
Chem., Vol. 25, No. 6, p. 707. 
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A slight increase in sweetness, in conjunction with the high fat content, 
seems desirable from the flavor standpoint. The author knows of several 
instances where the cane sugar content has been increased to 16 and 16.5 
per cent because of consumer preference for the sweeter ice cream. Exces- 
sive sweetness can be prevented, however, by substituting corn sugar 
(cerelose) for a part of the cane sugar. The sugar content may be adjusted 
as in the mixes listed in tables 1 and 2, where to a base of 13 per cent 
eane sugar, 3 and 3.5 per cent, respectively, of corn sugar were added. The 
sweetness in terms of cane sugar in these mixes is between 15 and 15.5 
per cent. Various sugar concentrations were used in this experiment and 


Fig. 3. The melting appearance of 20 per cent fat ice creams. Samples 1, 2, 3, & 4 
are the same as those given in Table 2. The composition of the mixes is given in Table 
2. The homogenization pressures follow: 

1. 1500 Ibs. Ist stage. 


2. 1500 ‘* ** ‘¢ plus 500 Ibs. 2nd stage. 
4, 1500 ce ce se 150 3rd ee 


5. Same as 3 but contains 15 per cent cane sugar. 


it was evident that the sugar content must be adjusted according to the fat 
content if a desirable melting appearance is to be secured. However, 16 
to 17 per cent sugar proved sufficient. 

The third defect previously mentioned, a crumbly body, which so often 
occurs in high butterfat ice cream, can be corrected in the same way that 
the melting appearance is made satisfactory. The corrective is increasing 
the sugar content. Increasing the serum solids content would probably 
prevent crumbliness, but this cannot be done for the reason previously 
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TABLE 1 
Different homogenization treatments with an 18 per cent butterfat miz* 
MIX NO. 1 2 3 | 4 
Homogenization pressure 
Lbs. on Ist stage ..... ae 2000 2000 2000 2000 
“ 500 500 
Mix temp. leaving cooler 54° F, 54° F, 47° F. 48° F, 
Relative viscosity (aged 24 hrs.) 560 575 55 74 
Fat globules in clumps (estimated ) 90% 75% 5-10% 50% 
Min. to reach 100% Overrun . 8 8 6.5 7 
Body Crumbly Crumbly Good Good 
Texture score (25 perfect) ........ 22 23.5 24.5 23 
Melting appearance Curdy Curdy Smooth Slightly 
Melts Melts Creamy curdy 
slowly slowly 


* The composition of the mix was 18 per cent fat, 6.5 per cent serum solids, 16 per 
cent sugar, and 0.3 per cent gelatin. The ingredients of the mix were butter (75 per 
cent of the fat was obtained from butter), sweet cream, skim milk, powdered skim milk, 
13 per cent cane sugar, 3 per cent corn sugar, and gelatin. 


TABLE 2 
Different homogenization treatments with a 20 per cent butterfat miz* 


MIX NO. 1 2 3 4 
Homogenization pressure 
Lbs. on Ist stage 1500 1500 1500 1500 
500 500 
Mix temp. leaving cooler 56° F, 56° F, 50° F. | 50°F, 
Relative viscosity (aged 24 hrs.) 580 564 130 148 
Fat globules in clumps (estimated) 95% 95% 20% 65% 
Min. to reach 100% Overrun .. 10 9.5 8.0 8.9 
Body _| Crumbly Crumbly Good Fair 
Texture score (25 perfect) .. 24 24.25 25 24 
Melting appearance ee Melts Creamy | Curdy 
slowly slowly Smooth 
Wheys Wheys 
off | off 


* The composition of the mix was 20 per cent fat, 5.6 per cent serum solids, 16.5 
per cent sugar, and 0.3 per cent gelatin. The ingredients of the mix were butter (two- 
thirds of fat), sweet cream, skim milk, 13 per cent cane sugar, 3.5 per cent corn sugar, 
and gelatin. 


stated. Increasing the gelatin content also would prevent crumbliness. 
However, a high gelatin content is undesirable because it would prevent 
melting and increase the melting resistance in the mouth. This would be 
particularly undesirable in an ice cream of so high a total solids content. 
A sugar content of 16 to 17 per cent is sufficient to prevent a crumbly 
body. Another advantage of the higher sugar concentration is that the 
ice cream is not excessively hard at the usual dipping and serving tempera- 
tures. If the rich, creamy flavor of high butterfat ice cream is to be fully 
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appreciated, the product must be reasonably soft when served. Prelimi- 
nary experiments indicate that the ice cream should not be colder than 
18° F. when served. 

Difficulty is often experienced with excessively high viscosity when 
chocolate ice cream mixes are prepared. Therefore, several chocolate mixes 
were subjected to three-stage homogenization with virtually the same results 
as those already reported with high butterfat mixes. The composition of 
the chocolate mixes was 14 per cent total fat, 9 per cent serum solids, 17 
per cent sugar, 0.3 per cent gelatin, 3 per cent Dutch process cocoa, and 
43.4 per cent total solids. Three-stage homogenization greatly decreased 
the viscosity when compared with two-stage homogenization, made more 
efficient cooling possible, largely destroyed fat globule clumping, and im- 
proved the melting appearance. The rate of whipping was not changed to 
any appreciable extent but it was possible to cool the chocolate mixes 
(which were treated with three pressures) more rapidly in the freezer and 
draw them from the freezer at a slightly colder temperature than the con- 
trol mixes. 

A few trials have been run with mixes of average composition, subject- 
ing them to three-stage homogenization pressures. An insufficient amount 
of data has been accumulated and no conclusions can be made. The differ- 
ences, if any, with the lower fat mixes are evidently not marked. 

As is shown in Figure 1, the third homogenizing valve consisted of an 
attachment known as the ‘‘Snow Viscosity Regulator.’’ Presumably any 
type of reducing valve of appropriate size which is manually adjustable 
would do the same work. The writer has been informed that similar results 
are being secured in a commercial plant by soldering into the sanitary pipe 
carrying the mix from the homogenizer to the cooler a metal dise with a 
small hole in it. Evidently enough pressure builds up between the homo- 
genizer and the metal dise so that the mix is forced through the hole with 
enough force to destroy fat globule clumping in the mix. 


SUMMARY 


1. High solids ice cream mixes, when made under usual processing con- 
ditions, are excessively viscous and produce crumbly ice cream possessing 
an undesirable melting appearance. 

2. The use of butter, frozen cream, or plastic cream in place of all or a 
part of the sweet cream needed to supply the butterfat markedly increases 
these defects. 

3. The use of three successive stages of homogenization entirely elimi- 
nates the problem of excessive viscosity and decreases the other defects 
already named. Pressures of 2000, 500, and 150 pounds are suggested as 
satisfactory maximum pressures for the first, second, and third vaives, 
respectively, when homogenizing an 18 per cent butterfat mix. With a 
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20 per cent fat content, somewhat lower pressures of 1500, 500, and 150 
pounds are suggested as maximum pressures. 

4. A erumbly body may be prevented in high butterfat ice creams by 
increasing the sugar content to 16 to 17 per cent, depending somewhat 
upon the fat content of the mix. If the use of cane sugar alone produces 
an excessively sweet taste, the substitution of corn sugar for 3 to 4 per cent 
of the cane sugar is recommended. 

5. Increasing the sugar content to 16 to 17 per cent improves the melt- 
ing appearance of high fat ice creams and reduces the melting resistance 
of such ice creams. 

6. Three-stage homogenization entirely eliminates the excessively high 
viscosity which invariably occurs in chocolate ice cream mixes of high 
solids content. 


A STUDY OF SOME FACTORS INFLUENCING THE 
HILL CURD TEST* 


W. J. CAULFIELD anp W. H. RIDDELL 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, Manhattan 


INTRODUCTION 


Fairly extensive use is being made at the present time of the Hill test 
as a means of determining the curd tension of milk. For the most part the 
technique as recommended by Hill (1) has been followed closely. Several 
modifications in the procedure, however, have been suggested to date. 
Monier and Sommer (2) have recommended a change in the method of 
adding the coagulant, while Morris and Richardson (3) suggested running 
the test at a higher temperature. 

A variation in the concentration of the calcium chloride solution also 
has been noted in written directions for the test. For comparative pur- 
poses it is important to know what influence slight variations in the tech- 
nique will have on the final results. A question frequently asked is how 
closely will the results of different operators agree when working under 
similar conditions. 

The present investigation was planned to determine the influence of 
certain modifications in technique on the results of the test. No evidence 
is available in the literature to show the normal limits of variation for the 
Hill test. 

PLAN OF EXPERIMENT 

To study the effect of certain modifications in technique, a relatively 
large number of parallel tests were run on the same sample of milk. Con- 
siderable care was taken to keep all factors constant except the one under 
observation. 

A water bath accommodating thirty-six coagulation cylinders was used 
throughout. In this way it was possible to make thirty-six determinations 
at one time under identical conditions with respect to temperature. The 
temperature in all cases was 35° C. except where the influence of this factor 
was being studied. The milk, coagulation cylinders, and coagulant were all 
brought to the standard temperature prior to making the test. 

The coagulant was freshly prepared for each series of thirty-six deter- 
minations. The 1-3000 granular pepsin was weighed out and added to 
sufficient distilled water to make a 0.6 per cent solution, except when the 
strength of the coagulant was varied. To insure that the pepsin was in 
solution, it was allowed to dissolve in the water for a period of ten minutes 
prior to use. 


* Contribution No. 97, Department of Dairy Husbandry. 
Received for publication August 2, 1934. 
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The calcium chloride solution, except when it was the variable, was pre- 
pared according to Hill’s directions (1) and was added to the pepsin solu- 
tion just prior to use. After thorough mixing, 10 ee. of the coagulant was 
pipetted into the coagulation cylinders and 100 ec. of milk added. This 
modified technique, first suggested by Monier and Sommer (2), was found 
to be as accurate and is more rapid than the procedure recommended by 
Hill. 

The curd-o-meter, which cuts down through the curd and permits the 
making of a large number of determinations in a comparatively short time 
was used throughout the study. 

The time interval between the addition of the coagulant and cutting the 
curd was checked with a stop watch. The curd tension of all samples was 
determined at the end of ten minutes unless otherwise stated. 


RESULTS 


Personal Factor 
In tables 1 and 2 are recorded the results obtained with three different 
operators testing four different lots of milk. In each series of thirty-six 
determinations, twelve were made by each operator, although no operator 
was allowed to determine the curd tension of more than six samples in 
succession. Each operator was thoroughly familiar with the test and thus 


TABLE 2 
Showing the variations in 432 curd determinations made by three different individuals 


MAXIMUM AVERAGE DIF- 
FERENCE BETWEEN 
OPERATOR A B Cc OPERATORS DIVIDED BY 
THE PROBABLE ERROR OF 
DIFFERENCE 
No. of Determinations 200000... | 144 144 144 
Average Curd Tension in Grams ..... 62.34 61.59 58.78 1.24 


any variations in the results between the different operators can be ascribed 
to differences due to the personal factor. 

An inspection of the data presented in table 1 shows rather wide vari- 
ations between the extremes for each lot of milk. These variations were not 
confined to any one operator but are evident in all three. The coefficient 
of variability expressed in table 1 gives some indication of the variation to 
be expected in running the test, irrespective of the operator. In a prac- 
tical test of this kind such variations are to be expected and are beyond the 
control of the operator. 

In table 1, and most of the succeeding tables, the actual difference in 
the average results of two series of curd determinations has been divided by 
the probable error of the difference; if the quotient exceeds 4.0 it is fairly 
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safe to conclude that the variable being studied has introduced a measur- 
able variation in the results. It will be noted that in experiments 2 and 4, 
table 1, the maximum differences in results between the three operators are 
large enough to be statistically significant. This would indicate that the 
individual operator may be a factor influencing the results of the test but 
is not necessarily so. 

In Table II all of the results have been considered collectively. The 
average results for all samples agree very closely and indicate that if the 
test is performed in careful manner the variation between individual opera- 
tors need not be significant. 


TEMPERATURE 


Two experiments were run in which the temperature of the test was 
varied, other factors remaining constant. The results are recorded in 
table 3. The results of both experiments point to the fact that tempera- 


TABLE 2 
The effect of temperature on the results of the Hill curd test 


TEMPERATURE DIFFERENCE* DIVIDED 
AVERAGE CURD BY THE PROBABLE 
EXPERIMENT TESTS NUMBER ona c. TENSION IN GRAMS ERROR OF THE DIF- 
A 36 30.0 | 39.1 + .38 — 8.40 
36 37.5 67.8 + .60 + 4.00 
36 40.0 | 70.3 + .64 +4.70 
B 36 35.0 
36 37.5 46.57 + .42 + 4.33 


* Average curd tension at 35° C. was used as a standard. 


ture is an important factor influencing the results of the curd test. A devi- 
ation in temperature of 2.5° C. above the standard temperature resulted in 
a-marked increase in the average curd tension. These data leave no doubt 
as to the necessity of controlling the temperature factor very closely. 

It was observed also that when the test was performed at a temperature 
in excess of 35° C. there was a marked tendency for the samples to whey 
off and pull away from the sides of the jar. This condition was objection- 
able and made uniform cutting of the curd exceedingly difficult. 


TIME INTERVAL BETWEEN ADDING THE COAGULANT AND CUTTING THE CURD 


In table 4 are recorded the results of two experiments performed with 
two lots of milk in which the time interval was varied between adding the 
coagulant and cutting the curd. 

The results of both experiments show that a deviation in the time in- 
terval has an influence on the curd tension. The effect of the time factor 
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appears to be greater, however, with milk showing an average curd tension 
of 55-60 grams than with milk of a lower curd tension. It is evident that 
the time interval should be carefully controlled in making this test. 


INFLUENCE OF THE AMOUNT AND CONCENTRATION OF COAGULANT 


In table 5 are recorded the results of three experiments with three dif- 
ferent lots of milk in which either the amount or concentration of coagu- 
lant was varied. In Experiment A the concentration of the coagulant solu- 
tion was varied, a 0.3 per cent pepsin solution being compared with a 0.6 
per cent solution, while the regular amount of a standard calcium chloride 
solution was used. The differences in curd tension, while not statistically 
significant, are of interest in that the milk coagulated with the 0.3 per cent 
pepsin solution showed a higher average curd tension than the samples to 
which the standard 0.6 per cent pepsin solution was added. 


TABLE 4 
The influence of variations between the time of adding the coagulant and cutting the 
curd on the results of the Hill curd test 


DIFFERENCE* DIVIDED 
P TIME INTERVAL AVERAGE CURD BY THE PROBABLE 
EXPERIMENT TESTS NUMBER IN MINUTES | TENSION IN GRAMS ERROR OF THE DIF- 
FERENCE 
A 36 s 34.80 + .35 — 2.45 
36 10 38.78 + .39 
36 | 13 41.32 + .27 +1.70 
B 36 49.61 + .35 -4.14 
36 10 56.94 + .44 
36 | 13 63.38 + .45 + 3.25 


* Average curd tension at the end of 10 minutes used as a standard. 


In Experiment B the standard coagulant solution was used throughout 
but the amount of coagulant added was varied from 5 to 15 ce. per sample. 
To eliminate the dilution effect all were made up to the same volume with 
distilled water. The results show the same trend as was shown in the other 
experiment, viz., that a decrease in the amount of coagulant resulted in an 
inerease in the curd tension. Reducing the amount of coagulant solution 
by 50 per cent of the standard amount increased the average curd tension 
of the samples tested 15.67 grams. This difference is statistically signifi- 
eant. An increase in the amount of coagulant over the standard amount 
resulted in a decrease in the average curd tension amounting te 5.42 grams. 
This observation is in harmony with the results of Lind and Jensen (4). 
These workers studying the effect of rennet on the contraction of the curd 
state, ‘‘if the addition of rennet is increased beyond a certain limit the firm- 
ness and coherence of the curd do not grow but on the contrary diminish.’’ 
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In Experiment C the regular amount of pepsin solution was used but 
the amount of calcium chloride solution was varied. The entire elimination 
of the calcium chloride produced a marked reduction in the curd tension. 
When one-half the regular amount of calcium chloride was used the curd 
tension was increased. An increase in the amount of calcium chloride solu- 
tion beyond the standard amount did not materially influence the curd 
tension. These data indicate that the amounts of calcium chloride or pepsin 
used may influence the curd test, particularly if the amount of coagulant is 
reduced. 


TABLE 5 
The effect of the amount of coagulant used on the results of the Hill curd test 
| DIFFERENCE 


TESTS TENSION IN, |__DIVIDED BY THE 
EXPERIMENT | AMOUNT OF COAGULANT USED OF 


GRaMs DIFFERENCE 


A 72 10 ee. 0.3% Pepsin Solution | 48.43 + .44 + 2.02 


72 10 ce. 0.6% Pepsin Solution | 44.11 + 51 


B 36 5 ee. Standard Coagulant 
Solution Plus 10 ec. Water | 67.25 + .49 + 6.8 
| 
36 10 ee. Standard Coagulant 
Solution Plus 5 ce. Water 51.58 + .54 
36 15 ee. Standard Coagulant 
| Solution 46.16 + .45 — 2.4 
Cc 36 No Calcium Chloride Used 29.4 + .81 — 6.97 
36 _ One-half Regular Amount of | 
Caleium Chloride Used 62.2 +.70 + 5.00 
36 Regular Amount of Calcium | 
Chloride Used | 49.5 + .42 
36 Double the Regular Amount 


| of Calcium Chloride Used 50.6 + 44 | 0.0 


METHOD OF PREPARING CALCIUM CHLORIDE SOLUTION 


A discrepancy in the printed directions as to the method of preparing 
the calcium chloride solution has been noted. Hill’s directions (1) state 
that the calcium chloride solution should contain 378 grams of dry calcium 
chloride per liter of solution. In a bulletin issued by the Heusser Instru- 
ment Manufacturing Company (5) the statement is made that the calcium 
chloride solution is prepared by adding 378 grams of dry calcium to one 
liter of water. To determine whether or not the method of preparing the 
ealecium chloride solution had any material influence on the results of the 
test, two solutions of calcium chloride were prepared according to the above 
directions. The total volume of the two (finished) solutions was 1000 ce. 
and 1166 ec. respectively at 20° C. The results of this experiment are 
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noted in table 6. It will be observed that there was no significant differ- 
ence in the results when the two calcium chloride solutions were used. 


METHOD OF ADDING THE COAGULANT TO THE MILK 
Monier and Sommer (2) have recommended that the milk and coagulant 
be mixed by pouring the milk into the cylinder containing the coagulant. 
Hill’s (1) directions call for adding the coagulant by means of a 10 ce. 
TABLE 6 


Effect of the method of preparing calcium chloride solution on the results of the Hill 
curd test 


. METHOD OF PREPARING CALCIUM AVERAGE CURD TENSION 
TESTS NUMBER CHLORIDE SOLUTION IN GRAMS 
36 378 Grams of Calcium Chloride Made up 
to One Liter of Solution | 45.88 + .37 
36 378 Grams of Calcium Chloride Added to 
One Liter of Distilled Water 47.47 + .41 


pipette, giving the milk a rotary motion while the coagulant is being added. 
These two methods of mixing the coagulant and milk were compared in the 
present study. The results are given in table 7. It will be noted that 
these results show no significant difference. 

The authors have demonstrated to their own satisfaction that this newer 
method of adding the coagulant is much to be preferred to the procedure 


TABLE 7 
Effect of the method of adding coagulant on the results of the Hill curd test 


TESTS NUMBER METHOD OF ADDING COAGULANT 
36 Coagulant Added to the Milk by Means of 
a 10 cc. Pipette 38.44 + .40 
36 Milk Added to the Coagulant ........ ce | 38.72 + .39 


recommended by Hill. It is fully as accurate, results in a thorough mixing 
of the milk and coagulant, and has the added advantage of being more 
rapid. There is every reason in favor of its adoption. 


DISCUSSION 


The data presented in this paper indicate that results secured with the 
Hill curd test may be influenced by a number of factors. Even when con- 
ditions are as carefully controlled as possible and the test performed by an 
experienced operator, it is still subject to considerable variation. This 
being the case, the results of a single determination on a sample of milk 
is not a reliable index of its curd tension. If a wide discrepancy (greater 
than 5 grams) occurs when a sample is run in duplicate, the question 
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naturally arises as to which figure is more nearly correct. To overcome 
this difficulty and to make certain of a reasonably accurate test the writers 
have adopted the policy of running all samples in triplicate. By following 
this procedure two of the determinations will generally agree quite closely. 

While the curd test does yield somewhat variable results, it should be 
borne in mind that in practical use an extremely sensitive test is not re- 
quired. The test is entirely satisfactory as a method for classifying milk 
into rough groups on the basis of its curd tension. A method is not 
required, except for research purposes, which will differentiate between 
milk samples with only a few grams difference in curd tension. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Results secured with a relatively large number of determinations on 
the same samples of milk indicate that the differences between skilled 
operators will as a rule be small in the curd test. 

2. The temperature at which the test is run was found to be one of the 
most important factors influencing the results of the curd test. 

3. A variation in the time interval between the addition of the coagulant 
and cutting the curd showed a significant influence on the results of the 
test. The effect was most pronounced with milk of medium curd tension 
(55-60 grams) than with samples of lower curd tension. 

4. A reduction in the amount of pepsin, pepsin-caleium chloride solu- 
tion, or calcium chloride solution below that specified in the Hill curd test 
was found to produce higher results. On the other hand increasing the 
amount of the coagulant resulted in lower values being obtained. 

5. The addition of the milk to the coagulant proved to be as accurate 
a method of mixing the two as the present recommended procedure. It 
has the added advantages of being more rapid and easier to perform. 

6. While any one of the factors studied may not exert a marked influence 
on results secured in the curd test, with two or more factors uncontrolled 
the results would be open to question. It is important that all conditions 
of the test be controlled as carefully as possible if accurate results are to 
be secured. 
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E. COLI IN MASTITIS, WITH ACCOMPANYING CHANGES IN 
MILK COMPOSITION 


F. R. SMITH anv J. L. HENDERSON 
Dairy Industry Division, University of California, Davis, California 


It has been known for a number of years that EZ. coli or some very 
closely related organism may cause Mastitis. The first indication of this 
would seem to be the work of Lucet (1) in 1889, who obtained non-gelatin 
liquefying, gram-negative bacilli from twelve cases of mastitis. These 
organisms were not fully identified, however, and thus cannot be definitely 
placed as Z£. coli. One year later Guillebeau (2) found twenty-two cases 
due to an organism which he named B. Guillebeau, but which was later 
identified as EZ. coli by Jensen (3). Steiger (4) in 1904 gives fourteen 
cases out of forty-six as due to E. coli. Henderson (5) reported £. coli 
in twelve out of fourteen cases, but his results would seem to have little 
value since examination was made late in the course of infection. Jones 
(6) reported work done by Savage in which only one case in thirty-one 
could be attributed to EZ. coli. In the same article Jones gave results of 
a very carefully controlled experiment, in which two cases were due to 
E. coli out of eighty-one examinations. In 1925 Carpenter (7) in a survey 
of one hundred and fifty cases discovered EF. coli in only two. Harden- 
bergh and Schlotthauer (8) examined the herds on four farms during a 
period of two and one half years, and out of a total of sixty-eight cases of 
Mastitis six were caused by £. coli. All six occurred on a single farm. 

Other authors have described the occurrence of E. coli in pathological 
milk, among others Minnett (9) and Proscholdt (10). In no ease, however, 
could any record be found showing analyses of milk prior to the infection. 
The case presented here should be of interest since samples were secured 
shortly before and also during the infection. 


History of the Case 


A registered Jersey cow, in the experiment station herd, giving eleven 
pounds of milk per milking suddenly dropped to one pound within a period 
of twelve hours. An infection seemed very likely in view of the following 
symptoms: loss of appetite, cessation of rumination, dull and depressed 
appearance, constipation, body temperature of 107° F., and a hard, hot, 
painful, swollen condition in the left rear quarter of the udder. 

Examination of the milk from the abnormal quarter under the micro- 

Received for publication August 21, 1934. 
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scope showed practically a pure culture of rod forms. Since this was 
rather unusual it seemed wise to study this condition further. 


Procedure 


Samples of milk were taken from the individual quarters in the follow- 
ing manner: The udder was carefully washed with water, dried, washed 
with 70% alcohol, the first streams of milk were discarded, and the open- 
ing of the test canal again washed with alcohol. Collection of the sample 
was made in sterile sample bottles, which were held in an ice bath until 
examination was made (time of holding not exceeding two hours). 

The milk was examined under the microscope and an attempt was made 
to isolate the predominating organism. The method of isolation was to 
make a serial dilution in litmus milk and plate on standard agar, blood 
agar and eosine methylene blue agar. 

Lactose was determined by the method of Soxhlet and Wein (11), 
chlorides by Volhard’s (12) procedure. Hydrogen-ion concentration was 
determined potentiometrically using a type K Leed’s and Northrup poten- 
tiometer with a Baily electrode. 


Experimental 


Since the milk of this cow, as well as that from a group of others, was 
being used for chemical analysis a 24 hour composite sample of the milk 
of October 13, three days before the onset, was available. The next sample 
was secured immediately following the sudden diminution in milk, while 
the other samples were taken at intervals during the course of the reported 
condition. 

Microscopical examination of the milk on October 16 showed an abnor- 
mally high leucocytic count in all quarters with the exception of the right 
front. Bacteria were found in only the left rear quarter and were defi- 
nitely short rod forms. By October 20 the milk of all quarters contained 
an abnormal number of leucocytes. 

During the entire period of examination (one week) bacteria were found 
in only one quarter; for this reason all bacterial results were based on 
samples collected from this quarter. 

A litmus milk serial dilution showed an acid coagulation out to the 10° 
tube. Stains of the series demonstrated the presence of a short rod in all 
dilutions. A streak plate on eosine methylene blue agar from the last tube 
in the series yielded a gram-negative bacillus which produced a greenish 
metallic sheen on this media. Plates of the milk directly from the cow 
made on standard agar, blood agar, and eosine methylene blue agar showed 
this organism was present in numbers comparable to those found by the 
serial dilution in litmus milk. 
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Several colonies were fished and tested on other media with the follow- 
ing results: 
Dextrose—Acid and gas 
Lactose—Acid and gas 
Clark and Lubs—Red to methyl red 
Litmus milk—aAcid, slight gas 
Indole—Produced 
Gelatin—Not liquefied 


Pathogenicity tests were made on guinea-pigs using an 18 hour broth 
culture of one of the typical colonies. The procedure used was as follows: 
1 ee. was injected into each of two animals. One was given a subcutaneous 
injection, while the other received the culture by the intraperitoneal route. 
In both cases death followed within 16 hours, and the organism was isolated 
from the liver, kidney, spleen, and heart blood. All indications pointed to 
death being caused by a toxic condition, since autopsy showed red adrenals 
and local hemorrhagic areas at the point of injection. 

Two other animals were inoculated in the same manner with the milk 
from the infected quarter. In both cases the animals showed noticeable 
signs of distress for the two days following the injection, but recovered by 
the third day. 

The results of the chemical analysis are summarized in the following 
table. 

Examination of the table shows that the values obtained for the mixed 
sample before the onset of the infection compare favorably with values 
given recently by Rosell (13) for normal milk. The samples taken the 
first day of infection show abnormally low lactose and abnormally high 
chloride contents in all quarters; being most pronounced in those samples 
showing an abnormal leucocyte picture. The specific conductance of the 
milk very closely parallels the results on chlorides. The latter samples also 
had a pH approaching that of blood, while the right front quarter gave 
practically a normal value. 

In the samples taken four days later milk secretion had decreased to 
such an extent that determinations were possible only on chlorides. The 
chloride content increased in the three quarters which failed to show bae- 
teria, but the value in the infected quarter remained at about the same 
level. At this time also all samples showed an abnormally high leucocyte 
count. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The organisms isolated from an acute case of mastitis proved to be a 
toxic strain of E. coli. 


In this case the onset was very sudden, and was noticeable at once by 
both chemical and bacteriological tests. There was also evidence that even 
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though the infection remains localized in one quarter abnormal milk may 
be produced in all four quarters. 

The results obtained with tests on pH, lactose and chloride determina- 
tions were in the same direction as those found by Roselle in latent chronic 
mastitis. 


Both the chemical and microscopical tests used in this work were satis- 
factory in the diagnosis of an inflammatory condition of the udder. 
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SOME PHYSICO-CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF LACTOSE 


VI. THE SOLUBILITY OF LACTOSE IN SALT SOLUTIONS; THE 
ISOLATION OF A COMPOUND OF LACTOSE AND 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


B. L. HERRINGTON 
Department of Dairy Industry, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


INTRODUCTION 

While studying the different types of crystals of lactose, formed under 
different conditions of crystallization, it was observed that if a considerable 
quantity of fused calcium chloride was added to a hot concentrated solution 
of lactose, no crystals appeared on cooling. In successive experiments, the 
concentrations of lactose and of calcium chloride were increased until 
finally 15 grams of anhydrous calcium chloride had been added to a boiling 
solution of 15 grams of alpha hydrate in 10 ce. of water. It was necessary 
to hold the test tube in boiling water and shake for nearly an hour to get 
all of the material into solution. At room temperature, this solution was 
still able to dissolve additional alpha hydrate. This could be demonstrated 
easily by observing with a microscope single crystals immersed in the solu- 
tion. Using calcium bromide, a similar solution was prepared which could 
not be induced to erystallize even at —78° C. 

This enormous increase in the solubility of lactose in salt solutions 
seemed worthy of further investigation. It was hoped that it would help 
to explain the stability of uncrystallized lactose in ice cream, and in milk 
powders. In such products, it is dissolved in concentrated salt solutions. 
This increased solubility may also be a factor in the recovery of sugar from 
mother liquors in the manufacture of lactose. Also, the increased solubil- 
ity of lactose in salt solutions might be related to the abnormal rotations 
observed previously. It was hoped that a study of the effect of salts upon 
the solubility might explain those abnormal rotations. 

It has long been known that other sugars show increased solubility in 
the presence of salts. This is often of importance in the recovery of sugars 
from molasses. The increased solubility is probably due to the formation 
of compounds in the solution. 

Compounds of sugars with salts seem to be of two types. Sugars are 
known to act as weak acids, and unite with bases in alkaline solution. This 
fact has found commercial application in the Steffans process for the recov- 
ery of sucrose. Lactose forms compounds of this type. Dubrunfaut (5) 
reported that lactose forms compounds with three equivalents of sodium or 
potassium hydroxide, but with only two equivalents of calcium hydroxide. 

Received for publication March 23, 1934. 
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Honig and Rosenfeld (8) also isolated a sodium lactosate which contained 
two molecules of water. Bleyer and Schmidt (3) found that the equilib- 
rium rotation was shifted to form more beta lactose at high pHs. Troy and 
Sharp (21) found that erystallization of lactose was retarded at high pHs. 
Probably both of these effects are due to the formation of salts by the lac- 
tose in solution. Hofmeister (7) found that, in alkaline solutions, one 
molecule of lactose united with five atoms of copper. 

Sugars also form compounds with neutral salts. Lippmann (14, page 
549) deseribes a number of such compounds of glucose with the halides of 
the alkalies, and compounds of fructose with halides of the alkaline earths, 
with lead chloride, and with lead nitrate. A number of crystalline com- 
pounds of sucrose with the alkali halides are also known (1). Mukhin and 
Ass (16) found that the velocity of mutarotation of glucose was altered by 
the presence of salts in solution. They believed that compounds were 
formed in solution having a greater mutarotation velocity. Trey had ob- 
served the effect of salts upon the mutarotation velocity of glucose as early 
as 1897 but he did not believe that the effect could be explained by the as- 
sumption of compound formation. He pointed out (20, page 451) that the 
existence of such compounds in the solid state is not proof that they exist 
in solution. Perhaps the most interesting paper on molecular compounds 
of sugars with salts is that of Dale (4). He reported the preparation of 
two compounds of mannose with calcium chloride. One had the formula, 
beta mannose - CaCl, -2H.O, and showed a normal mutarotation in solution. 
The other compound, mannose - CaCl, -4H.O, showed an abnormal rotation 
eurve which starts negative but becomes positive within a few minutes and 
then follows the normal mutarotation curve for alpha mannose. Dale be- 
lieves that this compound contains some unknown form of mannose which 
reverts to alpha mannose in solution. 

Siegfried and Howwjanz (19) apparently prepared a molecular com- 
pound consisting of one molecule cf lactose and one molecule of calcium 
earbonate. Lobry de Bruyn and Franchimont (15) also prepared a com- 
pound of lactose with ammonia. However, this seems to be a true amine 
and not a molecular compound. Pucher and Dehn (18), who studied the 
solubility of lactose in pyridine, reported that ‘‘The solubility curve indi- 
cates the probable formation in solution of a molecular compound.’’ How- 
ever, their data are not very convincing. They report a value for the solu- 
bility of lactose in pure water at 1° C., which is nearly double the accepted 
value. Levy (13) and Levy and Doisy (11, 12) found that lactose com- 
bines with borates in solution, and that the formation of such compounds 
leads to errors in the determination of sugars by reduction. 

Peter (17) measured the solubility of lactose in sucrose solutions and 
found that the solubility at 0° C. was reduced nearly one-half by saturat- 
ing the lactose solution with sucrose. Leighton and Peter (10) studied the 
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effect of 39 dyes upon the ‘‘super solubility’’ curve of lactose. Only erys- 
tal violet and rosaniline hydrochloride or base had any effect at all, and 
these had only a slight effect. Hunziker and Nisson (9) measured the solu- 
bility of lactose in milk and whey. They reported that the milk colloids 
had no influence upon the solubility. The solubility of lactose in pure 
water has been studied by several workers. Gillis (6) gives a critical study 
of their data together with some original data of his own. 

The experiments which are to be reported in this section were made in 
order to answer several questions. It was known that hydrated lactose was 
exceedingly soluble in concentrated solutions of calcium chloride. It was 
desired to prove that this increased solubility was due to the existence of 
compounds in solution, and not to some other cause, and also, if possible, 
to isolate the unknown compound, or compounds, and to determine their 
solubility, and the conditions under which they are stable. 

Further, it was known that the equilibrium rotation of lactose was 
altered by relatively low concentrations of calcium chloride or other salt. 
It was desired to show that the solubility of lactose was also altered in these 
dilute solutions. 


EXPERIMENTS 


The first experiments dealt with the solubility of lactose in dilute salt 
solutions. The solutions were prepared from Baker’s Analyzed calcium 
nitrate and calcium chloride. They were adjusted to neutrality by means 
of phenol red. The concentrations were then determined by analysis for 
ealcium. The solutions were saturated with lactose by shaking for six days 
at a temperature of 32° C.+ 0.5. It was not possible to determine the lac- 
tose in these solutions by direct polarization because of the influence of the 
calcium chloride upon the specific rotation. For that reason, a series of 
solutions containing known amounts of lactose dissolved in the salt solution 
were prepared. After plotting the observed rotations against the lactose 
content, it was possible to estimate the solubility of lactose from the ob- 
served rotation. As a check upon these measurements, the refractive in- 
dices of the solutions were determined, using an Abbe refractometer, and 
the solubility was estimated by a similar extrapolation. 

The results which were obtained are shown in table 1. They are not of 
a high degree of accuracy, but they do show that there is no great increase 
in the solubility of lactose at moderate salt concentrations such as might be 
expected from the results with more concentrated solutions. However, 
the increase in solubility is unmistakable, and it parallels the shift in spe- 
cifie rotation. 

Since the solubility of lactose was increased only slightly in a 4 N solu- 
tion of calcium chloride, it seemed probable that the great solubility indi- 
cated by the earlier experiments in the case of the concentrated salt solu- 
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TABLE 1 
Solubility of lactose in salt solutions at 32° C. 


LACTOSE PER 100 GRAMS WATER. 
CONCENTRATION OF — 
SALE SOLUTION By refractometer| By polariscope 

5.40% 27.6 27.6 
$6 19.63% 34.4 33.7 
1 normal 28.4 29.5 
| 2 normal 29.8 29.0 

4 normal 31.2 33.3 


The calcium chloride solutions were approximately 1, 2, and 4 normal but were not 
adjusted to exactly those values. 


tions was due to experimental error. Two possible explanations were 
considered for the failure of the concentrated solutions to crystallize. 
They might actually be unsaturated and no crystallization could be ex- 
pected, or they might be so greatly supersaturated that they had reached 
a metastable condition. The first theory seemed improbable, especially 
when the solutions were cooled to —78° C., without erystallization. There- 
fore, an attempt was made to obtain crystals from a more dilute solution. 
The first trial succeeded. A hot solution of 20 grams of calcium chloride 
and 20 grams of alpha hydrate in 30 ee. of water gave well formed crystals 
on cooling. A microscopic examination indicated that they were neither 
alpha hydrate nor beta anhydride. One of the very concentrated solutions 
was then diluted with approximately half its volume of water. After 24 
hours, that solution also yielded the same type of crystals. 

Preparatory to analysis, the crystals were placed in a Gooch crucible 
and centrifuged to remove mother liquor. After washing with alcohol, the 
excess alcohol was removed by placing the material under a vacuum (water 
pump) while warming gently. The material was then analyzed for lactose 
by means of the polariscope, for chlorides gravimetrically, and for calcium 
by the oxalate-permanganate method. The apparent formula was found 
to be CaCl, - 0.98 lactose 6.94H,0. 

At a later date, two other samples of the crystals were prepared from 
solutions having quite different initial ratios of lactose to calcium chloride. 
The crystals were sucked dry in a porous crucible. Then the crucible was 
placed upon a pad of filter paper in a centrifuge cup. After centrifuging 
for thirty minutes, the crystals were moistened with alcohol and recentri- 
fuged. Then the remainder of the alcohol was removed by placing the 
erucible under a high vacuum (using a Cenco Hyvaec pump) at room tem- 
perature for several hours. Analyses were carried out as before, except 
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that the lactose was estimated colorimetrically by the method of Bierman 
and Doan (2). It was necessary to centrifuge the solutions before reading 
in the colorimeter in order to remove the precipitated calcium salts. The 
results of these analyses are given in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
The analysis cf two samples of a compound of lactose and calciwm chloride 


SAMPLE 7 SAMPLE 9 
CONSTITUENTS 

| Per cent Molecules Per cent Molecules 

CaCl, (from calcium) 19.33 19.05 
1.00 1.00 

CaCl, (from chloride) 19.43 19.12 
Lactose (as hydrate) .... 63.4 1.01 62.9 1.01 
Balance (water) .......... 17.5 5.52 18.0 5.82 


Since these three analyses were made on samples obtained from solu- 
tions of different initial ratios of lactose to calcium chloride, there seems 
little question that a true compound is formed, at least in the solid state. 
This compound contains one molecule each of lactose and of calcium 
chloride. It was not so easy to determine the degree of hydration since it 
was not known how the crystals could be dried without loss of water of 
crystallization. The material, as analyzed, was observed to increase in 
weight rapidly if exposed to the air. Two questions remained to be an- 
swered: the exact degree of hydration; and the form of the lactose which 
was present in the compound. The later problem was taken up first. 

When the crystals were dissolved in water, the optical rotation decreased 
slowly. This increase in rotation indicated the presence of alpha lactose, 
but other explanations might be possible. The observed mutarotation 
might have been due either to a slow dissociation of the compound in solu- 
tion liberating either form of lactose or to the mutarotation of some pre- 
viously unknown modification of lactose. Dale (4) had found the latter 
to be true in the case of one of his compounds of mannose and calcium 
chloride. The simplest explanation of the decrease in rotation was that the 
compound dissociated almost instantly in solution liberating alpha lactose. 
This theory was tested in two ways. 

A study of the mutarotation velocity should give information regarding 
the nature of the change which was responsible for the change in optical 
rotation. The mutarotation reactions should consist of two parts: first, a 
transformation to one of the known forms of sugar; and second, a subse- 
quent transformation to the equilibrium mixture. The relative velocities 
of these two reactions would determine the value of the mutarotation con- 
stant. If the first reaction were much more rapid than the second, and if 
the dissociation were complete, then the observed constant would approach 
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the value for the mutarotation of alpha lactose. If the two reactions were 
of approximately equal velocities, or if the dissociation were not complete, 
even though quite rapid, then the observed constant would change in value 
with time. If the first reaction were slow compared with the second, then 
the observed constant would be much smaller than the constant for the 
mutarotation of lactose. In order to distinguish between these three cases, 
a study was made of the mutarotation of a 12 per cent solution of the lae- 
tose-caleium chloride compound at 25° C. A series of observations was 
made in order to detect any change in the value of the constant with time. 
These data are shown in Table 3. It seems probable that the minor varia- 


TABLE 3 
The mutarotation constant of alpha lactose - CaCl,-7H,O0 at 25° C. 


TIME IN MINUTES K,+ K, 
0.530 
0.522 
20 ... 0.510 
25 . x“ 0.524 
0.524 
0.531 

180 .. = = 0.521 
Average 0.523 


The solution contained 12 grams of compound per 100 ce. The pH was approxi- 
mately 6.8. 


tions are due to experimental error, and that the constant represents the 
velocity of transformation from alpha lactose to beta. 

A second method was used to show that alpha lactose is liberated by the 
dissociation of the compound in aqueous solution. If the mutarotation 
were due to a slow transformation of alpha lactose to beta, then the addi- 
tion of an equivalent amount of beta at the beginning of the experiment 
would prevent the decrease in rotation. This proved to be true. It was 
not possible to use the customary value of the beta-alpha ratio because of 
the shift in equilibrium caused by the calcium chloride. For that reason, 
a preliminary experiment was performed. The observed rotations were 
extrapolated back to zero time, and then frem the final rotation, it was pos- 
sible to caleulate the beta-alpha ratio, and from that, to calculate the beta 
equivalent of the alpha lactose present in the compound. The compound, 
and the equivalent amount of beta lactose were then dissolved simultane- 
ously, and the solution was examined in a polariscope. The first reading 
that could be obtained was 12.94°. There was no appreciable change in the 
rotation on standing. After two hours the rotation had increased only to 
12.97°. This slight change was considered of no significance, since it was 
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not greater than the possible error in estimating the beta equivalent. This 
experiment was considered proof that the compound does dissociate at once 
liberating alpha lactose, since the chance of any other transformation oeccur- 
ring with precisely the velocity required to prevent mutarotation was very 
small. 

The existence of this compound of salt and alpha lactose is believed to 
give rise to the anomalous rotation of lactose in calcium chloride solutions. 
By analogy, it may be assumed that the other cases of abnormal rotation of 
lactose in salt solutions are due to the formation of similar compounds. In 
the majority of cases, these seem to contain the alpha form. It is quite pos- 
sible that many of these compounds can never be isolated in the crystalline 
form beeause of unfavorable solubility relations, but the assumption of their 
existence in solutions seems justified and may prove useful. No serious at- 
tempt was made to isolate compounds of lactose with other salts. However, 
it was noticed that a concentrated solution of lactose and calcium bromide 
showed a marked mutarotation when diluted, the mutarotation constant 
being 0.56." 

The true water content of the compound of lactose and calcium chloride 
was not yet known. Previous determinations had given values lying be- 
tween six and seven molecules, and it was believed that the variation was 
not due to error in analysis, but to improper preparation of the sample. It 
had been observed previously that the material tended to increase in weight 
unless protected from the air. Experiments with samples 7 and 9 indicated 
that when the compound was exposed to the atmosphere, it soon reached a 
constant weight without any apparent deliquescence. (At the time, the 
relative humidity was low.) The moisture content of this material was 
determined by drying under a vacuum with P.O,;. During the drying 
period, the temperature was raised slowly to 105° C. The moisture con- 
tents of these samples were found to be 21.70 and 21.77 per cent. The theo- 
retical moisture content of the compound containing seven molecules of 
water is 21.75 per cent. This was considered to be satisfactory agreement, 
and the formula 

alpha lactose - CaCl, -7H,O 


was assigned to the compound. 

In order to learn more about the properties of this compound of lactose 
and calcium chloride, the solubility relations in the system lactose, calcium 
chloride, and water were studied at 25° C. This is a pseudo quaternary 
system but under suitable conditions it may be regarded as ternary. A 
series of solutions of different concentrations of calcium chloride were pre- 
pared from Bakers Analyzed chemicals. The solutions were clear, and 


1 Since the preparation of this manuscript, a crystalline compound of lactose and 
calcium bromide has been isolated. Its formula is apparently similar to that of the 
chloride compound. 
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TABLE 4 

Solubility relations in the system: lactose, water, and CaCl,.6H,O at 25° C. 
SOLUTION SOLID PHASE | ALPHA HYDRATE CaCl, -6H,O 
1 alpha hydrate | 20.65% 0.00% 

$4 21.7 35.9 

alpha + compound 21.7 35.4 

compound 10.0 46.7 

| 6.1 54.0 

3.75 66.7 

| 4.57 75.5 

compound + CaCl,-6H,O | 8.20 80.5 

CaCl, 6H,O | 0.00 88.5 


An analysis of the crystals from solutions 7 and 9 is shown in table 2. 


neutral to phenol red. After a trial run to determine the approximate solu- 
bility of lactose in these solutions, new solutions of lactose, which contained 
a small excess of sugar, were prepared by heating. After cooling to 25° C., 
each solution was seeded with alpha hydrate, with the compound, and with 
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CaCl, -6H,O. The large pyrex test-tubes which contained these solutions 
were placed in a rocking machine which was suspended in a thermostat. 
Samples were withdrawn for analysis after three, and after ten days. The 
erystals were examined with the aid of a microscope in order to determine 
what solid phase, or phases, were present. The second series of analyses 
gave values only slightly lower than the first. The data are shown in table 
4, and graphically in figure 1. For convenience, the components chosen 
were water, alpha hydrate, and CaCl,-6H,O. The analyses of the solu- 
tions were made by a gravimetric determination of chlorides, and by the 
colorimetric determination (2) of lactose. 


SUMMARY 


Lactose is more soluble in molar solutions of calcium chloride or of cal- 
cium nitrate than in pure water. Increase in the concentration of salt 
brings further increase in the solubility of lactose. This phenomenon is 
believed to be related to the anomalous rotations of lactose in salt solutions. 

The increased solubility of lactose in calcium chloride solutions is due 
to the formation of a molecular compound of alpha lactose and calcium 
chloride in solution. A study of the solubility of lactose in calcium chlo- 
ride solutions indicated the existence of only one compound at 25° C. 
This compound was isolated. It has the composition alpha lactose 
CaCl, -7H,0. 

Hydrated lactose is exceedingly soluble in concentrated solutions of cal- 
cium chloride, (or calcium bromide), but these solutions are supersaturated 
with respect to the compound just mentioned. Such solutions are often 
exceedingly stable, and may resist all attempts to induce crystallization. 

Faith in the reliability of polariscopic data as evidence of the formation 
of lactose compounds in salt solutions has been strengthened by the fact 
that lactose, in the solutions tested, exhibited an increased solubility, and 
furthermore, by the fact that one such compound has been isolated. Such 
data indicate that many salts may combine with lactose. The existence of 
such molecular compounds is possibly a factor contributing to the stability 
of such supersaturated solutions of lactose as are found in ice cream and in 
milk powders. 
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MILK AND BUTTERFAT YIELDS OF JERSEY COWS AS 
AFFECTED BY FREQUENCY OF MILKING 


LYNN COPELAND 
American Jersey Cattle Club, New York, N. Y. 


During the five year period from 1929 to 1933 inclusive a total of 14077 
Register of Merit records were completed on Jersey cows. Of this number 
32.71 per cent of the cows in making their records were milked only twice 
daily during the entire lactations. There were 33.22 per cent which were 
milked three times daily for several months and then completed their lac- 
tations on twice a day milking. The percentage milked three times daily 
during their entire lactations was 30.45. The remainder, totalling 3.62 
per cent were milked four times daily during a part or all of their lae- 
tations. 

In years past, many breeders have hesitated to undertake official testing, 
unless they were able to feed and milk their cows at least three times a 
day, feeling that on twice a day milking their cows could not possibly make 
creditable records. This belief is still prevalent to some extent and is one 
of the reasons frequently offered by breeders for not undertaking Herd 
Improvement Registry testing. They think that their Herd Test records 
made on twice a day milking will not be at all comparable to the official 
Register of Merit or Advanced Registry records of their neighbors’ herds 
made on three time a day milking. 

Now that all of the Dairy Cattle Breed Associations have adopted the 
Herd Improvement Registry, it becomes a very important question as to 
just what the attitude of these associations shall be regarding the produe- 
tion testing of purebred animals. Should the associations put all of their 
energy behind Herd Testing alone or should they encourage Herd Testing 
but also advocate that breeders combine it with semi-official work and con- 
tinue to test their better cows in the Register of Merit or the Advanced 
Registry with the advantage of better care and three time a day milking? 

Several important questions are involved. First, how much more will 
a cow produce milked three times a day than if milked only twice daily? 
Then, does the increase (if any) depend on the relative producing ability 
of the cow? Is it true that a mediocre cow may very nearly reach the limit 
of her ability on twice a day milking? Will mass testing of herds on twice 
a day milking under average farm care really differentiate between cows 
of average ability and the higher producing cows of the breed? Finally, 
granting that high records possess worth while commercial and advertising 
value, from a breed improvement standpoint is it absolutely necessary to 
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locate the cows of the breed capable of producing 800 to 1,000 pounds of 
butterfat in a year’s test? 

To try to answer, at least partially, some of these questions especially as 
affecting the policy of the Breed Associations and the attitude of breeders 
in regard to production testing, an analysis has been made from the Rég- 
ister of Merit records completed by registered Jersey cows. Since 1921, 
the total number of milkings for all Register of Merit records have been 
published in the annual record volumes. A check of all these records re- 
vealed that since 1921 to December 31st, 1933, there have been just 226 
Jersey cows which have completed one record made on strictly twice a 
day milking during the entire lactation and another record made on 
strictly three time a day milking during the entire lactation. In all but 
19 instances both records on each cow were made under the same owner- 
ship. In 184 instances, the record made on twice a day milking was finished 
first and in the remaining 42 cases, the record made on three time a day 
milking was completed first. While exact information is not available it 
is naturally assumed that in most cases at least feeding periods corre- 
sponded to milking periods and that cows milked twice daily were also fed 
twice daily and that cows milked three times daily were fed three times 
each day. 

All of these records were converted to a uniform age basis using the 
American Jersey Cattle Club age conversion factors. Then the butterfat 
and milk yields of each record made on twice a day milking were compared 
with the yields of the record made on three time a day milking and the 
conversion factor determined both for milk and butterfat. Table 1 is a fre- 
queney table of these factors. It will be observed that the greatest fre- 
quency falls between 1.00 and 1.29, in fact, 63.27 per cent of all the records 
fall in this range. There is however considerable variation. For instance 
in 27 cases, or 11.95 per cent, the record made on three time a day milking 
was less than the record completed on twice a day milking. 

In averaging the factors for converting records made on twice a day 
milking to a three time a day equivalent, three sets of averages were 
secured. The first group, including 184 cows on which the twice a day ree- 
ords were made first, showed factors of 1.194 for butterfat and 1.226 for 
milk yield. The second group of 42 cases in which the three time a day 
records were made first gave factors of 1.153 and 1.134 for butterfat and 
milk yield respectively. Totalling the entire group of 226 comparisons re- 
sults in factors of 1.186 for butterfat and 1.209 for mild yield. In other 
words, on an average, the cows produced approximately 19 per cent more 
butterfat and 21 per cent more milk when milked three times daily as com- 
pared to twice a day milking. These results compare favorably with those 
published by Woodward (1) in 1931 but are somewhat lower than the con- 
version factors reported by Davis and Mergan (2). However, Woodward 
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reported a slightly greater increase in butterfat than in milk yield when 
cows were milked three times daily. 

A general belief among dairymen is that good feed and care together 
with a prolonged lactation period aids materially in developing dairy heif- 
ers. Graves (3) has previously shown that the inerease in yield of a re- 
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and 12.2 per cent for Guernseys. In his work he did not take into consid- 
eration whether the initial records were made on twice a day milking or on 
three time a day milking. 

Figure 1 shows clearly the tendency of the conversion factors to be less 
when three time a day milking records were made first. This would indi- 
eate that when the initial record was made with three time a day milking, 
the effect on the future production was greater than when the initial record 
was made with twice a day milking. On a percentage basis this increase in 
development figures 3.43 per cent for butterfat and 7.50 per cent for milk 
yield. 

The 226 examples were divided into eight groups depending on the ree- 
ords of the cows made on twice a day milking. Conversion factors were 
determined for each group. The results are summarized in table 2. 


TABLE 2 
Frequency table showing conversion factors based on producing ability 
of the cows 


FACTORS FOR CONVERTING 

A DAY MILKING IN EACH GROUP THREE MILKING PER 

DAY BASIS 

400 to 449 ........ 21 1.382 

450 to 499 .......... 36 1.262 

500 to 549 50 1.233 

550 to 599 . 44 1.142 

600 to 649 27 1.117 

650 to 699 ........ 19 1.086 

12 1.073 

750 and over ...... 17 1.058 


These results are quite startling and are in almost direct contrast 
to popular opinion among many dairymen. However, as the producing 
ability of the cows increased the gain in production through three time a 
day milking becomes regularly and constantly less. Swett (4) has demon- 
strated that the secretion of milk to a considerable extent is a continuous 
process and Woodward (1) states, ‘‘As the udder fills with milk, the pres- 
sure exerted by the milk tends to check secretion, and the greater the 
pressure the more completely is secretion stopped.’’ This will account for 
the fact that cows yield greater quantities of milk when milked oftener than 
twice aday. Yet, it seems that according to this reasoning high producing 
cows ought to show a greater increase than do average producing cows when 
they are milked three times daily, unless it can be assumed that the high 
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producing animals have proportionately larger mammary systems so that 
even on twice a day milking little if any extreme udder pressure is devel- 
oped. From the results shown in table 2, it is clearly evident that high 
producing cows can come nearer reaching the maximum of their inherited 
producing ability on twice a day milking than will animals of average or 
mediocre ability. These results may be of value in connection with further 
studies on milk secretion. 

To show the expected increase in butterfat yield that might be antici- 
pated from milking three times daily during the entire lactation, table 3 is 
presented. This table gives hypothetical productions for records made on 
twice a day milking and shows the expected yields resulting from three 
time a day milking together with the pounds of butterfat increase. 


TABLE 3 
Predicted increases in butterfat production resulting from three 
time a day milking 


DAY MILKING : “DAY MILKING 4 DAY MILKING 
1.382 587 162 
475... 1.262 599 124 
525 . 7 1.233 647 122 
575 ..... = 1.142 657 82 
ao | 1.117 698 | 73 
are 1.086 733 | 58 
eee 1.073 778 | 52 
ca 1.058 820 45 


The 226 records made on twice a day milking were ranked in order of 
their butterfat yields. These yields were then compared or correlated with 
the yields which resulted from three time a day milking. This was done to 
ascertain if the cows would rank the same or nearly the same if milked 
twice daily as they would if milked three times daily. A fairly close 
agreement was observed. In fact, the coefficient of correlation found in 
comparing the two groups was + .638 + .029. For a check on these results 
a search was made through the Second Consolidated Register of Merit vol- 
ume and a total of 176 cases were found of cows having two records both 
of which were made on strictly three time a day milking during the entire 
lactations. These records were all computed to maturity and the cows were 
ranked in order of the yields of their first records. This ranking was then 
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compared to the way the same group of cows ranked on the basis of their 
second reeords. In this case the correlation coefficient was + .642 + .031. 

These correlation coefficients are high and are very similar to those of 
the first comparison. They indicate that a record made on twice a day 
milking will give almost as good a prediction of what a cow will produce 
in a given lactation on three time a day milking as does an earlier record 
made on three time a day milking by the same cow. 


SUMMARY 


1. Milking Jersey cows three times daily results in an average increase 
of approximately 19 per cent in butterfat and 21 per cent in milk yield. 

2. The use of a single factor for converting all records made with twice 
a day milking to a three milking per day basis is not recommended. 

3. The increase in yield due to milking three times daily, varies greatly 
with the producing ability of the animal on twice a day milking and is in- 
versely proportional to such ability. High producing cows show a smaller 
increase in yield when milked three times daily than do cows with a lower 
inherited producing ability. 

4. Milking heifers three times daily on test results in a slightly greater 
development than when the initial records are made on twice a day milking. 

5. Mass testing of cows in the Herd Improvement Registry on twice a 
day milking will definitely differentiate between average cows and the high 
producing cows of the breed. 
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American Dairy Science Association Announcements 


NEW OFFICERS 


The new officers of the American Dairy Science Association are as 
follows: President—C. L. Roadhouse, University of California, Davis, Cali- 
fornia, and Vice-President H. A. Ruehe, of the University of Illinois. The 
Vice-President of the American Dairy Science Association automatically 
advances to the Presidency at the end of his term as Vice-President. 
M. Mortensen of the Iowa State College was elected a Director for a 3 year 
term to succeed Earl Weaver of Oklahoma. The other two members of the 
Board of Directors are O. F. Hunziker and L. A. Rogers. The term of office 
for Roadhouse, Ruehe and Mortensen dates from October Ist. A. C. Dahl- 
berg, New York Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y., continues 
as Editor of the JourNAL or Datry Science, and R. R. Graves, Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, Washington, D. C., continues as Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association. 

The officers of the various Sections and Divisions have been corrected 
on the directory page of the Journal but two Divisions have not yet held 
their elections. 


WESTERN DIVISION MEETING 


The Western Division held its annual meeting in the Multnomah Hotel 
in Portland, Oregon, on October 7, 1934. As in former years, this Division 
had an interesting program and in the morning there were two sections 
meeting simultaneously. This Division sponsored the Students’ Judging 
Contest in dairy cattle and dairy products at the Pacifie International Live- 
stock Exposition. Of general interest is the following resolution adopted at 
the business session. 

‘* Whereas the present legal standards and definitions for milk obtaining 
generally throughout the United States are so high as to discriminate 
against certain herds of cattle. 

‘*Be it resolved, therefore, that the Western Division of the American 
Dairy Science Association recommends the establishment of standards or 
definitions for milk that will not discriminate against the normal milk of 
any healthy cow.’’ 


EASTERN DIVISION MEETING 


The Eastern Division held its annual meeting on September 16, 17, and 
18, 1934, in the Clinton Hotel at Springfield, Massachusetts. This Division 
again sponsored the Students’ Judging Contest in judging dairy cattle and 
dairy products at the Eastern States Exposition. 
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824 ASSOCIATION ANNOUNCEMENT 


NEXT ANNUAL MEETING 


The next annual meeting of the American Dairy Science Association will 
be June 25, 26, and 27 at the University of Minnesota. 


AUTHORS MAY SECURE CUTS FOR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Cuts for all graphs and pictures in articles published in the Journal may 
be secured free by authors who request them from The Science Press Print- 
ing Company. The first of each year the old cuts on hand will be destroyed 
so that requests should be made promptly. 
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